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IN MEMORIAM 


Ludwig van Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


Ludwig van Beethoven was born at Bonn, Germany, on December 15 (or 16), 
1770. The last great composer of the Classic Period, he became undisputed 
master of the symphonic form. During the nineteenth century his music attained 
a degree of popularity unmatched by that of any other composer. Thought, by 
some, to be the greatest composer of all time, Beethoven became the object of 
musical hero-worship. That his music came full upon the scene at the beginning 
of the Romantic Period probably accounts for the unfortunate excesses of his 
would-be interpreters. 

Nowhere was Beethoven held in greater esteem and admiration than in 
Boston, where the musical organizations which were to have such a profound 
effect upon the cultural life of this city were undergoing their formative years 
coincident with the rise of Beethoven’s music to the crest of its popularity. An 
unfortunate effect of this coincidence is that the symphonies of Mozart and 
Haydn, a knowledge of which is essential to an understanding of the 
development of the symphonic form, were too long neglected. Perhaps less true 
of Mozart, but especially true in the case of Haydn, much of their superb 
symphonic literature remains relatively unknown to the present day. 

Undoubtedly, had Beethoven composed more choral music than he did, and 
were his choral music less taxing to sing, the great choral societies which 
dominated musical activities in this country in the mid-nineteenth century might 
have become as pre-occupied with his music as were the developing symphony 
orchestras of that era. Even so, with all of its inherent vocal difficulties, 
Beethoven’s music stirred strong passions in choral breasts. This was particularly 
true of the young Handel and Haydn Society, for which Beethoven and his 
music were to acquire special historic significance, the most durable evidence of 
which is an imposing bronze statue of the composer, once owned by the Society, 
which now stands in the foyer of The New England Conservatory of Music. 

The Handel and Haydn Society was founded on March 24, 1814, when 
Beethoven was forty-five years old,just a few years before he began work on his 
two most stirring choral masterpieces, the Missa Solemnis, Op. 123, and the 
Ninth Symphony, Op. 125, both of which were completed in 1823. One year 
earlier, Beethoven had been approached by letter to compose an oratorio for the 
Handel and Haydn Society. Postponed because of his expressed need to compose 
music for more immediate financial gain, his “‘Boston Oratorio” was never 
completed. There is no: evidence, for that matter, that work Onmitewassever 
begun, although Beethoven referred to the commission in correspondence with 
a friend in London, and he expressed the hope that his health would permit him 
to complete this and a number of other commissions. The proposed “‘Boston 
Oratorio”? was mentioned also in a Vienna newspaper in 1823, but a few such 
fragments of information are all that remains of the project. Regrettably, we 
shall never know what Beethoven might have written for the Handel and Haydn 
Society had he lived a few more years. 

Ludwig van Beethoven died on March 26, 1827. One might say that he was 
one of the best-known victims of the inefficiency of the committee system, in 
that he was attended by a team of Europe’s most eminent physicians, all but one 
of whom advised that his terminal ailment could best be treated with stimulating 
spirits. The lone dissenter maintained that such treatment would only hasten the 
composer’s demise, but the majority prevailed. Beethoven died of cirrhosis of 
the liver: 

The Handel and Haydn Society gave its first public performance of 
Beethoven’s music on December 22, 1833, in a program which included 
selections from Mount of Olives. The work was well received and, in subsequent 
years, had countless performances. But it was not until February 5, 1853, that 
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Chorus of the Handel and Haydn Society 
Members of the Boston Philharmonia 


Thomas Dunn, conducting 


PURCELL Dido and Aeneas 

Dido, or Elissa, Jan Curtis 
Queen of Carthage 

Belinda, her sister Barbara Wallace 
Aeneas David Evitts 
Second Woman Anita Larson 
Sorceress Joan Kerssenbrock 
First Witch Anna Shackford 
Second Witch Antonia Damaskos 
Spirit Anne Gerry 
Sailor Richard Houston 
Intermission 

MILLER The Seven Last Days 


Frederick Buda, percussion 


This evening’s performance is gratefully dedicated to Miss Alice B. Lovett. 


THE SEVEN LAST DAYS 
text by Donald Justice 


The bells of Sunday 
are quiet on Monday 


The news of Tuesday 
ends on Wednesday 


Thursday is worse today 
nurse is away today 
gone away 
all day 
curse the day 
nurse is away 
call the hearse 
Thursday is worse today 
curse the nurse 
all day 
nurse is away 
call the nurse 
curse the hearse 
all day 
Thursday is gone away 
nurse the curse 
all day 
all day 


Friday’s afraid 


Saturday will not last 
till Sunday 


poniNew OS Pai Keahon AN 


Perform’d at 


Mr. JOSIAS PRIEST’s Boarding-School at 


CHELSEY. 


Bp ¥oung Gentlewomen, 
The Words Made by Mr. NAT. TATE. 
The Mufick Compofed by Mr. Wenrp urcell. 


ACT the Firft, 
Scene the Palace 
Enter Dido and Belinda, and Train. 
Seas the Cloud from off your Brow, 
Fate your wifhes do Allow. 
Empire Growing, 
Pleafures Flowing, 
Fortune Smiles and fo fhould you, 
Shake the Cloud from off your Brow, 
Banifh Sorrow, Banifh Care, 
Grief fhould ne’re approach the Fair. 
Ah! Be/inda I am preft, 
With Torment not to be Confeft. 
Peace and I are Strangers grown, 
I Languifh till my Grief is known, 


Bel. 


Cho. 


Dido, 


Dido. 


Cho. 


LEN. 


Bel, 


Cho. 


Yet wou’d not have it Gueft. 


Bel. 
Dido 
Bel. 


Grief Encreafing, by Concealing, 
Mine admits of no Revealing. 

Then let me Speak the Trojan gueft, 
Into your tender Thoughts has preft. 


2 Women, The greateft bleffing Fate can give, 
Our Carthage to fecure, and Troy revive. 


Cho. 


Grief 


VVhen Monarchs unite how happy their State, 


They Triumph at once on their Foes and their Fate. 


Dido, VVhence could fo much Virtue Spring, 
VVhat Stormes, what Battels did he Sing. 


Anchifes Valour mixt with Venus’s Charmes, 


Sorc. 


How foft in Peace, and yet how fierce in Armes. 


Bel. A Tale fo strong and full of wo, 
Might melt the Rocks as well as you. 
2 Women, VVhat ftubborn Heart unmoved could fee, 
Such Diftrefs, fuch pity. 
Mine with Stormes of Care oppreft, 
Is Taught to pity the Diftreft. 
Mean wretches grief can Touch, 
So foft fo fenfible my Breaft, 
But Ah! I fear, I pity his too much. 
Bel. Fear no danger to Enfue, 
2 Women, The Hero Loves as well as you. 
Cho. Ever Gentle, ever Smiling, 
And the Cares of Life beguiling. 
Cupid Strew your path with Flowers, 
Gathered from E/izian Bowers. 


Dance this Cho. 
The Baske. 


Feneas Enters with his Train. 


Dido, 


Bel. , See your Royal Gueft appears, 


How God like is the Form he bears. 


VVhen Royal Fan fhall I be bleft, 
VVith cares of Love, and State diftreft. 


LEn, 


Incha. 


Sorc. 


Cho. 


Incha. 


Sorc. 


Fate forbids what you Enfue, 
4Eneas has no Fate but, you. 
Let Dido Smile, and ’le defie, 
The Feeble ftroke of Deftiny. 
Cupid 
Cupid ony throws the Dart. 
That’s dreadful to a Warriour’s Heart. 
And fhe that VVounds can only cure the Smart. 
If not for mine, for Empire’s fake, 
Some pity on your Lover take. 
Ah! make not in a hopelefs Fire, 
A Hero fall, and Troy once more Empire. 
Pursue thy Conqueft, Love—her Eyes, 
Confefs the Flame her Tongue Denyes. 


Tothe Hillsand the Vales, tothe Rocksand the Mountains 
To the Mufical Groves, and the cool Shady Fountains. 
Let the Triumphs of Love and of Beauty be Shown, 


Go Revel ye Cupids, the day is your own. 
The Triumphing Dance. 


ACT the Second, 


Scene the Cave. 
Enter Sorcere/s. 
Wee Sifters you that Fright, 
The Lonely Traveller by Night. 
VVho like difmal Ravens Crying, 
Beat the VVindowes of the Dying. 
Appear at my call, and fhare in the Fame, 
Of a Mifchief hall make all Carzhage to Flame. 
Enter Inchantereffes. 


Say Beldam what’s thy will, 

Harms our Delight and Mifchief all our Skill, 

The Queen of Carthage whom we hate, 

As we do all in profperous State. 

E’re Sun fet fhall moft wretched prove, 

Deprived of Fame, of Life and Love. 

Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, &c. 

Ruin’d e’re the Set of Sun, 

Tell us how fhall this be done. 

The Trojan Prince you know is bound 

By Fate to feek Jta/ian Ground, 

The Queen and He are now in Chafe, 

Hark, how the cry comes on apace. 

But when they’ve done, my trufty Elf 

In form of Mercury himself. 

As fent from Fore fhall chide his ftay, 

And Charge him Sail to Night with all his Fleet away. 

Ho, Ho, ho, ho, &c, [Enter 2 Drunken Saylors,a Dance 
But 


Sore. 


Cho. 


Bel. 
Cho. 


2d. Wom. 


Eneas, 


Dido. 


Spir. 


LEN, 
Spir. 


LEN, 


But e’re we, we this perform. Cho. 
We'l Conjure for a Storm 
To Mar their Hunting Sport, 
And drive ’em back to Court. 
In our deep-Vaulted Cell the Charm wee’l prepare, 
Too dreadful a Praétice for this open Air, 
Eccho Dance. 


Inchantereffes and Fairees. 


Enter Fineas, Dido and Belinda, and their Train. 
Scene the Grove. 
Thanks to thefe Lovefome Vailes, 
Thefe defert Hills and Dales. 
So fair the Game, fo rich the Sport, 
Diana’s {elf might to thefe Woods Refort. 
Oft fhe Vifits this Loved Mountain, 
Oft fhe bathes her in this Fountain. 
Here Acteon met his Fate, 
Purfued by his own Hounds, 
And after Mortal Wounds. 
Difcovered, difcovered too late. 
4 Dance to Entertain Fneas, 6y Dido Vemon. 
Behold upon my bending Spear, 
A Monfters Head ftands bleeding. 
VVith Tufhes far exceeding, 
Thefe did Venus Huntfmen Tear. 
The Skies are Clouded, heark how Thunder 
Rends the Mountain Oaks afunder. 
Hatt, haft, to Town this open Field, 
No Shelter from the Storm can yield. Exit. 
{ The Spirit of the Sorcere/s defcends 
to neas in likne/s of Mercury. 


Stay Prince and hear great Foves Command, 
He summons thee this Night away. 

To Night. 

To Night thou muft forfake this Land, 
The Angry God will brook no longer ftay, 
oves Commands thee waft no more, 

In Loves delights thofe precious Hours, 
Allowed by the Almighty Powers. 

To gain th’ He/perian Shore, 

And Ruined Troy reftore. 

Joves Commands fhall be Obey’d, 

To Night our Anchors fhall be weighed, 


Sorc. 


Cho. 


Dido 


Bel. 


Dido 


Dido 


But 
But ah! what Language can I try, 
My Injured Queen to pacify. 
No fooner fhe refignes her Heart, 
But from her Armes I’m forc’t to part. 
How can fo hard a Fate be took, 
One Night enjoy’d, the next forfook. 
Your be the blame, ye Gods, for I 
Obey your will-but with more Eafe cou’d dye. 


The Sorcere/s and her Inchanterefs. 


“En, 


Dido 


ACT the Third, fin. 


Scene the Ships. 
Enter the Saylors. 
The Sorcere/s and her Inchantere/s. 


Dido. 


Gey away, fellow Saylors your Anchors be 
Time and Tide will admit no delaying. (weighing, 
Take a Bouze fhort leave of your Nymphs on the Shore, 
And Silence their Morning, 
VVith Vows of returning. 
But never intending to Vifit them more. 
The Saylors Dance. 
See the Flags and Streamers Curling, 
Anchors weighing, Sails unfurling. 
Phebus pale deluding Beames, 
Guilding more deceitful Streams. 
Our Plot has took, 
The Queen forfook, ho, ho, ho. 
Elifas ruin’d, ho, ho, ho, next Motion, 
Mutt be to ftorme her Lover on the Ocean. 
From the Ruines of others our pleafure we borrow, 
Elifas bleeds to Night, and Carthage Flames tomorrow. 


Deftrudtion our delight, delight our greateft Sorrow, 
Elifas dyes to Night, and Carthage Flames to Morrow. 
Jack of the Lanthorn /eads the Spaniards 
out of their way among the Inchanterefes. 
A Dance. 
Enter 
Enter Dido, Belinda, and Train. 
Your Councel all is urged in vain, 
Yo Earth and Heaven I will Complain. 
To Earth and Heaven why do I call, 
Earth and Heaven confpire my Fall. 
To Fate I Sue, of other means bereft, 
The only refuge for the wretched left. 
See Madam where the Prince appears, 
Such Sorrow in his Looks he bears, [eas Enters 
As wou’d convince you ftill he’s true, 
What fhall loft Aixeas do. 
How Royal fair fhall I impart, 
The Gods decree and tell you we muft part. 
Thus on the fatal Banks of Wide, 
Weeps the deceitful Crocodile. 
Thus Hypocrites that Murder A@, 
Make Heaven and Gods the Authors of the Faé&. 
By all that’s good, 
By all that’s good no more, 
All that’s good you have Forfworn. 
To your promifed Empire fly, 
And let forfaken Dido dye. 
In fpite of Foves Command I ftay, 
Offend the Gods, and Love obey. 
No faithlefs Man thy courfe purfue, 
I’m now refolved as well as you. 
No Repentance fhall reclaim, 
The Injured Dido flighted Flame. 
For ’tis enough what e’re you now decree, 
That you had once a thought of leaving me. 
Let Fove fay what he will I'le ftay. 
Awa 
To Death Ile fly, if longer you delay. 
But Death, alas? I cannot Shun, 
Death muft come when he is gone. 


[Exit Ain. 


Cho. Great minds againft themfelves Confpire, 
And fhun the Cure they moft defire. 


Dido. Thy Hand Belinda, -darknefs fhades me, (Cufids appear in the 
On thy Bofom let me reft, fae o're her Tomb. 
More I wou’d but Death invades me. 
Death is now a Welcom Gueft, 
When I am laid in Earth my wrongs Create. 
No trouble in thy Breatt, 
Remember me, but ah! forget my Fate. 


Cho. With drooping Wings you Cupids come, 
To fcatter Rofes on her Tomb. 
Soft and Gentle as her Heart, 


Keep here your Watch and never part. [Cupids Dance. 
FINIS. 


This text is a reproduction of the only known printed libretto, which was almost 
certainly provided for the audience at the premiere. 


Assisting Artists 


BARBARA WALLACE, soprano, a native of Boston and a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, is well known for her concert ‘work in and 
around Boston. She has appeared as soloist at Gardner Museum, with the Detroit 
Symphony, the Boston Opera Company, Chorus Pro Musica, the Cecilia Society, 
and the Cambridge Festival Orchestra. Miss Wallace studied with Gladys Miller, 
Boris Goldovsky, Marie Sundelius and Felix Wolfers, and is currently soprano 
soloist at historic King’s Chapel in Boston. Last season she was soloist with the 
Handel and Haydn Society in Mozart’s Vesperae de Dominica, K 321. 


JAN CURTIS, mezzo-soprano, studied at the University of Washington and the 
New England Conservatory of Music. Her operatic experience includes perfor- 
mances with the University of Washington Festival Opera, the Seattle Touring 
Opera, the New England Conservatory Opera Theatre and the Augusta Opera 
Company. Her most recent concert performances include Dido and Aeneas with 
Smith College, Pierrot Lunaire with Boston Musica Viva and Kindertotenlieder 
with the Boston Philharmonia. In Boston she has appeared as soloist with the 
Handel and Haydn Society, the Cambridge Society for Early Music, and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Children’s Concerts, and has given recitals at the 
Gardner and DeCordova Museums. 


DAVID EVITTS, baritone, is a graduate of Kansas State College of Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, and is presently studying with Mark Pearson at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. His extensive operatic experience includes 
performances with the Boston Opera Company, the Associate Artist Opera 
Company of New England, the Augusta Opera Company and the Boris 
Goldovsky Opera Company. He has sung with the Cambridge Society for Early 
Music, Cantata Singers, M.I.T. Choral Society, Boston Musica Viva and the 
Masterworks Chorale of Lexington. This season his performances include 
Barber’s Dover Beach with the Cecilia Society and the Bach St. Matthew Passion 
with the Harvard-Radcliffe Choral Society. 


Program Notes by Joseph Dyer 


PURCELL: Dido and Aeneas 


Henry Purcell (1659-95), famed for his versatility as a composer for both church and 
theater, did not write his only real opera with the London stage in mind. It was 
intended for an amateur production at a girls’ boarding school in Chelsea, a part of 
London. The school was operated by a dancing master, Josiah Priest, who had been 
active in theatrical productions for some time. A few attempts at opera in the French 
manner (Charles II had lived in exile in France) had shown that the London public was 
not prepared to accept the exotic import. They preferred plays with incidental music 
and songs or a kind of ‘“‘semi-opera’’ featuring a large amount of music but with 
spoken dialogue. A taste for elaborate scenery and stage machines made theatrical 
productions expensive diversions which had to pay their own way. 

Knowing the history of operatic failure in the metropolis, Purcell would hardly 
have taken a chance with Dido and Aeneas in London. Moreover, he did not pursue 
the course opened up so auspiciously by this opera. He returned to writing music for 
the theater (Dioclesian, The Fairy Queen, King Arthur) until his untimely death at the 
age of thirty-six. 

Dido did not go unnoticed if we may judge from the important commissions which 
followed its composition. Purcell attracted the attention of the foremost poet of the 
day, John Dryden, and collaborated with him on many occasions in the 1690s. 
(Dryden published his own splendid verse translation of The Aeneid in 1697.) Despite 
this, no contemporary record of the first performance exists. Purcell’s score has been 
lost and only a single copy of what is thought to be the original libretto survives. The 
first printed edition, and a very poor one at that, did not appear until 1841. 

The exact date of the first performance remains unknown but an English scholar, 
John Buttrey, has thrown some light on this point and also explained the political 
implications of the opera. Without detailing the vicissitudes of seventeenth-century 
English history and its multiple religious frictions it may be recalled that the Catholic 
King James II (after whom New York was named when he was Duke of York) was 
harried out of Protestant England after the birth of a male heir who would have 
assured continued Catholic rule. Parliament entered into negotiations with William of 
Orange, husband of James’ Protestant daughter Mary, and they were proclaimed joint 
rulers in February, 1689. 

Thus, when the chorus in Act I of Dido sings, “‘When monarchs unite, how happy 
their state; They triumph at once o’er their foes and their fate,” the allusion would 
have been clear to the audience. A spoken epilogue by Thomas D’Urfey contains the 
line, “‘Rome may allow strange tricks to please her sons,” possibly a reference to the 
gossip that James’ “‘son”’ was a baby smuggled into the palace and presented to the 
kingdom as a male royal offspring. According to this view the departure of Aeneas 
from Carthage and the resultant disaster at the opera’s end is a salutary reminder of 
what might be England’s fate without her Protestant defender, William III. Because of 
the prominence of Spring in the allegorical prologue (not set by Purcell) Mr. Buttrey 
speculates that Dido was intended as a birthday commemoration for the new Queen 
and would have been performed sometime around April 30, 1689. 

The story of Dido and Aeneas is simply told; aside from a few changes it derives 
from Book IV of Vergil’s Aeneid. Dido falls in love with the Trojan hero, Aeneas, who 
has been destined by the gods to reestablish the Trojan line in Italy. Tempted to 
remain at Carthage out of love for Dido, he is reminded by the divine messenger, 
Mercury, that his fate lies elsewhere. He departs and Dido, stricken with grief, takes 
her own life. Purcell’s librettist, Nahum Tate, introduced a group of witches, popular 
(if that be the appropriate word) in the Restoration theater. Lest we think of them as 
quaint anachronisms even in the 1690s we might recall that the Salem witch trials 
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began in 1692. Tate does not specify the manner of Dido’s death; a chorus of Cupids is 
introduced to mourn her passing. 

Purcell, like Schubert, was able to transcend a mediocre text, if necessary and 
although the libretto of Dido is no paragon it compares favorably with some of the 
atrocities Purcell was obliged to set for official state occasions. It is direct and to the 
point, concentrating more on powerful situations than subtlety of language. In Tate’s 
defense it may be said that some of his lines are quite evocative and the inspiration 
Purcell derived from them carried him through the less gracious passages. R. E. Moore 
(in Henry Purcell and the Restoration Theatre) points out that “‘music not only does 
not destroy verbal imagery [as it might delicate poetic rhythms] but can powerfully 
enhance it.” 

To say that Purcell’s style is uniquely his own is not to ignore its relationship to 
Continental practices. The composer was proud of his “just imitation of the most 
fam’d Italian Masters” but in Dido his departures from contemporary Italian practice 
are more instructive than the instances of his allegiance to it. Although he was no 
stranger to the techniques of musically elaborating and extending a brief text he uses 
these techniques only with restraint and never in such a manner as to impede the 
onward flow of the drama. He avoids the rigid recitative-aria alternation of Italian 
opera in favor of a less differentiated division. 

Purcell’s contemporaries agreed that he was a master in the setting of English text to 
music and even if the recitatives of Dido and Aeneas were the only remaining evidence 
of his skill he would be obliged to concur in this judgment. His preference for dramatic 
intervals, chromaticism and expressive dissonances separate his treatment of recitative 
from the rather perfunctory Italian equivalent. Melodic flourishes in the course of a 
recitative serve either to illustrate a certain word like “valour” or “‘thunder’’ or to 
underline a cadence point. 

The French influence (Lully) is apparent in the many dances and in the extensive 
use of choral song. The chorus both participates in the action (as Carthaginians, sailors, 
witches) and reflects on it in the manner of the chorus in Greek tragedy. The chorus 
changes its identity frequently reflecting the rapidity of dramatic action in Dido but 
the lack of physical activity allows a concert version to approach the impact of a fully 
staged production. 

The opera’s final scene which includes Dido’s famous Lament exemplifies 
splendidly Purcell’s skill in forging a dramatic complex from a series of single 
““numbers.’” Dido has learned of Aeneas’ imminent departure and reproaches him 
bitterly. In an agitated exchange he attempts to defend his action but even though 
promising to stay he rushes off to his ships. A brief chorus, “‘Great minds against 
themselves conspire,’ acts as a bridge to Dido’s despondent recitative, ““Thy hand, 
Belinda.” Now the mood has calmed enough for the Carthaginian queen’s consummate 
act of resignation, ““‘When I am laid in earth.’ Over the inexorable repetitions of the 
bass she pours forth a fluid melody rich in expressive dissonance and poignant 
exclamations. The Cupids dispel the gloom of utter tragedy with their gentle chorus 
and dance, concluding the opera not on a note of despair but on one of placid 
resignation. ; 

It is unfortunate that Purcell never had the opportunity to repeat the artistic 
triumph which was Dido and Aeneas. English opera remained moribund because of 
inhospitable circumstances. Given a few more years he might have made some attempt 
to go beyond semi-opera a second time. What could have been expected from him 
must remain pure conjecture. Absolute certainty is possible on one point: “‘a greater 
musical genius England never had.” 


MILLER: The Seven Last Days 


Edward Miller, the winner of this year’s composition contest sponsored by the Handel 
and Haydn Society and E. C. Schirmer, was born in 1930. He received his bachelor’s 
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and master’s degrees from the University of Miami and Hartt College of Music, 
respectively. He was also a scholarship student at the Berkshire Music Center. From 
1956 to 1958 he studied on a Fulbright grant at the Hochschule fur Musik in Berlin 
and more recently (1967) he was the recipient of a Guggenheim Fellowship. He has 
studied with Arnold Franchetti, Carlos Chavez, Boris Blacher and Joseph Rufer. His 
compositions have been performed by leading orchestras and chamber groups. At 
present he is on the faculty of the Hartt College of Music in Hartford, Conn. 

The Seven Last Days was composed between November, 1969 and May, 1970 toa 
text by Donald Justice, Professor of Poetry at the University of California. It is scored 
for mixed chorus, percussion, two stereo tape systems and 16mm silent film. (The film 
was created by Abbott Meader of Colby College.) One of the tapes runs concurrently 
with the film and together the two systems + film surround the audience with stimuli. 
The taped material includes fixed pitches as well as “‘natural’’ sounds not usually 
regarded as music in the traditional sense. 

The chorus is called upon for conventional singing, spoken rhythmic declamation 
and aleatoric sounds, i.e., production of sounds in which the element of pure chance 
plays a role. In these passages the singers are asked to begin on “‘any low note” and 
then to slide up and “hold any high note.” The chorus also imitates the bell and chime 
sonorities which, as it were, “frame”? the composition. What begins as a calm and 
peaceful reverberation on Sunday becomes in a few short days an ominous, incessant 
toll accompanied by a fading heartbeat. 


NO) RTA ECL CIN NS 
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New England 482-7711 


LITHOGRAPH 
Company, Inc. 


OFFSET PRINTING plus 


COLD TYPE COMPOSITION 

@ !BM Selectric Composer 

@ Justowriter @ IBM Executive 
COLOR PRESSES UP TO 50 INCHES 
AUTOMATED OFFSET DUPLICATING 


COMPLETE BINDERY e DAY and NIGHT 


9-27 MELCHER ST., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PACELLA PARK DRIVE 
RANDOLPH, MASS. 02368 





The reason why 
worry kills more people 
than work ts that more 
people worry than work. 


Robert Frost wrote these words. We know 
them well. 

Were in the worry business. We do the 
worrying for people, so that they may work or play 
fulltime at what they work or play at best. What we 
worry about most is managing your money, either as 
your investment counselor or Trustee. 

If what worries you is money management, 
please come see us at One Federal Street. We can 
introduce you to an investment or trust officer who 
will be happy to worry for you, with you, or about you. 


Old Colony Trust 


A DIVISION OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 


Thomas Dunn 





Three years ago, when Thomas Dunn became Music Director of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, he brought with him new life for America’s oldest active 
choral society. His dynamic direction, musical scholarship, and imaginative 
programming have fashioned the Handel and Haydn Society into one of the 
finest chorus-orchestra combinations in the country. 


A graduate of John Hopkins University, the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
from which institution he received the Distinguished Alumnus Award, and 
Harvard University, Mr. Dunn studied conducting as a Fulbright Scholar at the 
Royal Conservatory in Amsterdam, The Netherlands, where he was awarded that 
country’s highest award in music, the Diploma in Orchestral Conducting. 


Mr. Dunn has been instructor of theory and applied music at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music and an instructor of music history at Swarthmore 
College, where he also was conductor of its glee club and orchestra. He has been 
a lecturer at the Institute for Humanistic Studies for Executives at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and has been on the faculty of the School of Sacred Music of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. In the summers of 1968 and 1969 he 
conducted at the Bach Festival at the University of Buffalo and lectured on Bach 
cantatas. Last summer he also taught at the Blossom Music Festival. This past 
summer Mr. Dunn was invited to Aspen, Colorado to lecture on Haydn’s 
“Seasons,” and Mozart’s ““Vesperae de Dominica.”’ 


In addition to his duties as Music Director and Conductor of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, Mr. Dunn is also Director of Music at New York’s Church of the 
Incarnation, Editor-in-chief of E. C. Schirmer Music Company, and Music 
Director of the Festival Orchestra of New York. 


Ye 


for PEOPLE 
nho LOVE 





THE EQUIPMENT FOR THIS PERFORMANCE WAS PROVIDED BY AUDIO LAB, 
FOR YOUR LIVING ROOM, WE WOULD RECOMMEND ONE OF OUR KEY SYSTEMS... 
SUCH AS OUR SYSTEM NUMBER 5, (pictured here)...''OUR MUSICIAN'S SYSTEM. "' 


IP) 


1645 Beacon St., VWaban-Newton 
215 Newbury St., Back Bay 
16 Eliot St., Harvard Square 


Phone 492-5000 for all stores. 
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Membership of the Handel and Haydn Society for 1971 


Miss Susanna Adams 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Adams 
Dr. and Mrs. N. E. Adamson, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. S. J. Adelstein 
Miss Luisa Alexander 

Miss Helen J. Almy 

Mr. Henry G. Alvarez 

Mr. Hal Amrhein 

Miss Leah Anastos 

Mr. Barry Andelman 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Bancroft 
Mr. Talcott M. Banks 

Miss Elizabeth V. Baublis 

Miss Gertrude E. Beal 

Mr. Henry R. Beal 

Mr. Stephen Benedict 

Dr. and Mrs. Leo L. Beranek 
Mr. Ben Beyea 

Miss Pauline K. Bittinger 

Mrs. Emogene Bland 

Mrs. Kerry Blum 

Mrs. Sandra Blum 

Dr. William E. Boutelle, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Bouwensch 
Mr. D. L. Boyke 

Mrs. Karen B. Braselton 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry Brenner 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Buck 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Cabot 
Mr. and Mrs. David Calderara 
Mr. Frank Campbell 

Mrs. Sue Carlson 

Mr. Theodore R. Cassford 
Mr. William R. Chafe 

Mrs. Thatcher W. Clark 

Mr. James L. Coe 

Mr. J. Ralph Cole 

Dr. and Mrs. John D. Constable 
Dr. and Mrs. Oliver Cope 

Mr. Carl R. Crosby, Sr. 
Sister Patricia Cushing 

Miss Elizabeth B. Cushman 


Mrs. Antonia Damaskos 
Mr. Rodney S. DeCecco 
Mr. Richard W. Dennison 
Mrs. Bonnie DeOrsay 
Julie DiScipio, S.N.D. 
Miss Doshia Dockett 

Miss Josephine Dunham 
Miss Anita E. Dunn 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Dyer 


Miss Deborah Eaton 
Mr. David H. Ehrlich 
Mr. Frank Engel, Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jarvis Farley 
Miss Betty Faucette 

Mr. Eldon H. Fay 

Mr. and Mrs. James Fife 

Mr. Michael W. Fior 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard R. Fischer 
Miss Margaret A. Foley 

Miss Christine L. Frens 

Mr. Edward Froderman 

Mr. and Mrs. George C. Fuller 
Miss Suzanne J. Fuller 


Mr. James Gabbert, Jr. 

Rev. and Mrs. George P. Gallos 
Sister Camella Ann Gambale 
Miss Margaret Gardner 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Gerling 
Mrs. Anne Gerry 

Dr. and Mrs. George E. Geyer 
Miss Alexandra E. C. Gibb 

Mr. Donald M. Gillett 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert P. Gleason 
Mr. William A. Goodrich 

Mr. Chandler Gregg 

Rev. and Mrs. Robert Griesse 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett P. Grossman 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar M. Grout 
Mr. G. Sterling Grumman 

Mr. Bernard W. Guild 


Mr. John A. Hahn 

Mr. and Mrs. Andras Hamori 
Mrs. Melinda Hardaway 

Mrs. Ellen S. Haring 

Mrs. Elizabeth Harney 

Mr. William E. Harper 

Miss Joyce Hartweg 

Miss Patricia K. Helbig 

Miss Cheri Herbert 

Mr. John Holt 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Houston 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Hufford 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Roger Hunt 

Mr. Charles Isola 

Mrs. Marjorie Jarvis 

Miss Hilda Jenkinson 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. F. Jenner 
Mrs. Ruth Johnson 

Miss Sarah Jones 


Miss Anne B. Kalacznik 

. and Mrs. Louis I. Kane 

. David P. Keane 

. and Mrs. Edward C. Keane 

. and Mrs. Harry E. Keller 

. Allen B. Kinzey 

. and Mrs. David I. Kosowsky 
Miss Helen M. Kukuk 

Miss Merelice A. Kundratis 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Anthony Kutten 


Miss Jane R. Lambert 

Miss Mollie Lambie 

Mr. Richard Larkin 

Miss Anita Larson 

Dr. and Mrs. Leon B. Leach 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. LeClair 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Lee 
Prof. and Mrs. John W. Leech 
Dr. and Mrs. Elliott Lieb 

Mr. Christopher Lindbloom 
Dr. and Mrs. Gerald Looney 
Miss Margaret Lundin 

Dr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Lusty III 


Mrs. Allis MacNeill 

Mr. Robert MacWilliams 

Miss Mary McCarty 

Mr. and Mrs. David Blair McClosky 
Mr. James McCullough 

Mr. John McElwee 

Miss Agnes T. Manuelian 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin J. Marryott 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred B. Marsh 
Mr. Alan W. Marshall 

Miss Laura May Marshall 

Miss Madeline A. May 

Mr. and Mrs. Kurt Mayr 

Mr. Russell P. Mead 

Mrs. Jacqueline Meily 

Miss Patricia Ann Metzer 

Miss Mary Michaels 

Miss Agnes E. Mickelson 

Miss Dorinda Miles 

Miss Margaret Miller 

Mr. William Monaghan 

Dr. and Mrs. Adam G. N. Moore 
Mr. David Moore 

Dr. and Mrs. D. K. Morest 

Dr. Josephine L. Murray 


Mr. and Mrs. John B. Nash 
Merrill B. Nearis, Esq. 

Mr. Joel P. Nelson 

Dr. and Mrs. Michael H. Nelson 
Mr. John H. Nerl 

Miss Margaret Nilsson 

Mr. Walter Norden 

Mrs. Marianne J. Norman 


Miss Evelyn M. Ohm 

Rev. Dr. and Mrs. O. Karl Olander 
Miss Alice R, O’Leary 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. O’Reilly 
Mrs. Eleanor Osborne 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Haffenreffer Mr. Stephen H. Owades 
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Miss Frances M. Palmer 

r. Francis Palms III 

. and Mrs. Talcott Parsons 

. William H. Pear II 

. and Mrs. Richard M. Penta 
. and Mrs. Fordyce C. Pier 

. William H. Pike 

. Edward C. Pinkus 

Miss Peggy Potter 

Mr. John H. Powell 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman F. Ramsey 
Miss Jeanne Raymond 

Mr. Robert M. Reese 

Mr. Charles F. Rendeiro, Jr. 

Mr. Herbert Repass 

Mr. Arthur O. Ricci 

Mr. John Richards 

Mr. Lowell L. Richards III 

Miss Greta Rigall 

Mrs. Laura Rigsby 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Roberts 
Mrs. Susan Merritt Robertson 
Mr. Thomas J. Robinson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. David J. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. Theodore Rodgers III 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerome Rogoff 
Miss Ann M. Rollins 

. and Mrs, Elliot H. Rosenberg 
. Vladimir Roudenko 

. and Mrs. William E. Russell 

. Samuel Ryder 


Mr. Archimedes Sanchez 

. and Mrs. Frank E. A. Sander 
Miss Ruth E. Sawyer 

Dr. and Mrs. Peter Schneider 
Dr. Theodore John Schultz 
Mr. and Mrs. William Schwann 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth R. Scott 
Mr. Walter E. Scott 

Mr. Alan H. Scovell 

Mrs. Anna Shackford 

Mr. Paul W. Shackford 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter B. Shaw 
Mr. Melvin W. Simms 

Mr. David W. Skinner 

Mrs. Sareba Smith 

Mr. Frank Smolenski 

Mr. Grant H. Snellen 

Mr. Steven L. Solomon 

Mr. Paul I. Spain 

Mrs. Dorcas Spence 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Spitzer 

Mrs. Vera Spriano 

Miss Katherine E. Stack 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Stapleford 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stone, Jr. 


Miss Nobuyuki Tanaka 

Dr. and Mrs. John Tate 

Mr. Daniel Thaxton 

Prof.and Mrs. Arthur T. Thompson 
Mrs. Beth Thomson 

Dr. Rudolf Toch 


Mr. William H. Vollheim 


Mrs. Joan Wagnon 

Mr. R. A. Walker 

Mr. David Walters 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Ward 
Mr. Frank Wassilak 

Mrs. George H. Watson 

Miss Eleanor Weber 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip J. Webster 
Dr. William S, Weir 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Welborn 
Mr. Roy E. Wheaton 

Mrs. Edith B. Whitaker 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Whitaker 
Mr. John F. White 

Mr. Daniel Whitman 

Miss Anne Whitmore 

Mrs. John J. Whoriskey 

Miss Ann Williams 

Mrs. Margaret Wilmot 

Mrs. Phyllis Wilner 


An Invitation to Membership 
in the 
Handel and Haydn Society 


The purpose of the Handel and Haydn Society is to promote the performance, 
study, composition, and appreciation of music, especially choral music. 

Members of the Handel and Haydn Society are entitled to vote in the affairs 
of the Society, to attend the social functions, to receive advance notice of all 
concerts sponsored by the Society, and to be given special consideration in 
seating. 

We invite you to become a member of the Society and to take part in the 
Society’s exciting future. 








Application for Membership 
The Secretary 
Handel and Haydn Society 
416 Marlborough Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115 Date 


Dear Sir: 


Please accept my®* application for membership in the Handel and Haydn Society for the year 
1971. My membership contribution is enclosed. 


LJ Contributor — $10.00 L] Sponsor — $25.00 LJ Patron — $100.00 


Sincerely, 





Name 
(Print as it should appear on our records) 


Street 


ty eee ee eee ate eID 





LJ My check, payable to the Handel and Haydn Society, is enclosed. 
LJ Please bill me. 


Contributions are tax deductible. 


*Husband and Wife may jointly share Membership. 


(Continued from page 2) 


local audiences heard for the first time the work which, ever since, has seemed to 
epitomize the grandeur of his music. On that date, the chorus of the Handel and 
Haydn Society joined forces with the new orchestra of the Germania Society to 
present the first Boston performance of the Ninth Symphony. The performance 
took place before an overflow audience at the recently dedicated Music Hall. In 
spite of limited orchestral forces, the performance was a huge success, and 
Beethoven became a magic name. 

On March 1, 1853, a magnificent statue of the composer was formally 
unveiled at Music Hall, where it occupied a commanding position at upstage 
center. It had been commissioned by Charles C. Perkins, President of the Society 
from 1875 to 1887, of Thomas Crawford, the famous American sculptor. 
Eventually, Music Hall fell into disuse as a concert hall, and the statue became 
the property of the Handel and Haydn Society. For a few years, it occupied a 
niche at the Boston Public Library, but, in 1903, it was consigned to The New 
England Conservatory of Music on indefinite loan. On June 19, 1951, the 
Society presented the statue to the Conservatory as a gift. It now stands, as 
previously mentioned, in the foyer of the Conservatory. 

This concert season marks the bicentennial of Beethoven’s birth, the 
observance of which, beginning prematurely at the end of last season, has been 
accompanied by a veritable deluge of performances of his music. Considering the 
historic relationship between Beethoven and the Handel and Haydn Society, 
some may think it strange, to say the least, that his music has been omitted 
from the Society’s programs for this season. 

We intend no disrespect. On the contrary, although confident that 
Beethoven’s genius was such that his music can survive almost anything, the 
Handel and Haydn Society has elected to honor this giant among composers by 
not contributing to the current overexposure of his work, and the Society looks 
forward to future seasons when the music of Ludwig van Beethoven may be 


approached afresh. George E. Geyer 


The audience is invited to view the statue of Beethoven at the Huntington Avenue 
entrance foyer to Jordan Hall. 
SS EIR NEE sO A He ng i a 





Glenn Gould 
Beethoven Variations 


Eroica Variations 
Thirty-two Variations in C Minor 
Variations in F on an Original Theme 










a welcome to the 
new season... 
Handel and Haydn Society 







2-RECORD SET 


she Vach album 
Gugene Orman 
Philadetph 







BEETHOVEN 
THE CREATURES OF PROMETHEUS 
LOUIS LANE/THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 





ia Crchestr greetings from 


including: id 
Air on the G String/Arioso psi Pe Awake ‘2 ngs 
Desi Sheep fely Graze - 
Te and ein D Mi : 4 
i 


3-RECORD SET 


BOULEZ coNbucts DEBUSSY 
PELLEAS ET MELISANDE 









SHIRLEY, SOEDERSTROEM, MINTON 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF 
THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, 
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COVENT GARDEN 


The Handel and Haydn Society 
invites you to be included on 
our mailing list. 


ART/ASIA 


announces 


Please send your 
name and address to: 
The Handel and Haydn Society 
416 Marlborough Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115 


the April opening of 
its gallery of 
contemporary Japanese graphics 


and ceramics 


8 Story Street 
(The Architects Collaborative building) 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


* kk * 





The station 


of the century 
BOSTON Classical Music 
Tel. 742-4142 from the 13th 
a to the 21st Centuries 


: Dolcari 5 wbours05:: 


Tane-iaatcielelar-libaim mt-laalele t= 
Italian Restaurants 


ee ae 


HYANNIS 
Tel. 775-6700 


alternative radio 


a community service of Boston University 





Yamaha Piano 
the official piano of the Handel and Haydn Society 





The world famous 


YAMAHA = 


Pianos and Organs 





Williams’ Piano Shop 


123 Harvard Street, Brookline / 232-8870 


